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NAVIGATION OF THE DELAWARE. 
(Continued from page 205. \ 
(No. 1.) 
Trenton, September 15, 1817. 


Gentlemen,—The undersigned commissioners ap- 
pointed by and under the authority of an act of the le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, entitled ‘‘ An act appointing 
commissioners for settling certain differences between 
this state and the state of New Jersey,” passed the 25th 
day of March, 1817, deem it important to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the controversy between the two states, 
that there should be a perfect understanding between 
their respective commissioners on the following points: 

1. That the agreement signed by their commissioners 
on the 26th day of April, 1783, and afterwards ratified 
by New Jersey as well as Pennsylvania, is obligatory 
upon them in all its parts. 

2. That under that agreement, the river Delaware in 
the whole length and breadth thereof, so far as the same 





the respective legislatures of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, notwithstanding the agreement of 1785, havea 
right to give their assent to, and to regulate by law, 
the erection on their respective shores, all useful piers, 
docks, wharves, banks, and even mill dams, or other 
buildings for the beneficial use of the respective shores; 
but that in the exercise of this authority they are bound 
as well by public law as by the agreement of 1783, to 
preserve the navigation of the river. We consider the 
agreement of 1783, nothing more than a declaration 
that the river Delaware within the limits prescribed 
then, was and should continue to be a public navigable 
river in contradistinction toa private river, and that it 
must be subject to the same law, as all other navigable 
rivers that are deemed public highways—we apprehend 
it to be a mistaken opinion, however extensively it may 
have spread itself, that the whole bed of the river is sa- 
cred and cannot be touched without a violation of the 
rights of the states we represent; the soil of the river to 
the midway thereof, at least at and above the falls of 


divides the two states, is and shall continue a highway, | Trenton, if not below, is vested by law in the owners of 
free and open for the common benefit and advantage of | the adjoining land. It is true that the same principle 


the contracting parties. 


| of law that vests this private right in the owners of the 


3. That the two states have a concurrent jurisdiction | adjacent soil, also vests in the public the right of unob- 


of the said river from shore to shore. 

4. That after the ratification of that agreement, nei- 
ther state hada right to exercise a separate jurisdiction 
in any manner calculated to injure the navigation of the 
said river. 


structed navigation—we admit that the private right 
must be so exercised as not to injure the public right 


of navigation. It is not every erection on the bed of 


the river that becomes a nuisance, and to be construed 
as a violation of the agreement of 1783; if this was the 


5. That all laws passed by either state without the | case, all the piers and docks erected in the river must 


concurrence of the other,, to authorize the erection | be destroyed. Docks and wharves judiciously placed 
of wing dams which would in any degree injure the na-|0n the river, are useful to commerce, in which case 
vigation of the said river, either in ascending or de- | they are innocent and lawful erections, but should they 
scending the same, is an infraction of the said agree- become so far extended as to obstruct navigation, they 
ment. Ifthe commissioners on the part of New Jer- | would become public nuisances, be unlawful, and lia- 


sey should agree with the undersigned in the foregoing | ble to prostration. We apply the same reasoning to 


position, the commissioners of Pennsylvania will be pre- 
pared to enter more fully upon a discussion of the sub- 
ject referred to them. 
Weare, gentlemen, with great respect, 
Your obedient servants, 
(Signed, ) CADW. EVANS, jun. 
WM. ERWIN, 
JOHN ROSS. 


(No. 2.) 


Trenton, September 15, 1817. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your communication of 
this morning we beg leave to observe: 

1. We admit that the agreement signed by the com- 
missioners of the two states, on the 26th day of April, 
1783, and afterwards ratified by New Jersey as well as 
Pennsylvania, is obligatory on them in all its parts; and 
further, that the legislatures of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and also the citizens of the respective states are 
bound in good faith to observe its provisions. 

2. That as to the second and third propositions con- 
tained in your communications, we answer, that they 
are embraced in the agreement of 1783, and form a 
part thereof, and as we admit that agreement in all its 
parts, we do not perceive any use in a separate recog- 
nition of them. 

3. As to the fourth and fifth propositions contained 
in your communication, we answer, it appears to us that 

Vor. X. 27 








| mill dams and other erections on the river. Their law- 


fulness or unlawfulness depends on the fact, whether 
they are, or are not obstructions to navigation. We 
have been the more particular in disclosing our opinions 
on this head, that we might enable you at one view to 
understand the reasoning that led to certain legislative 
acts of New Jersey, relative to wing dams. 
We have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servants, 
WILLIAM S. PENNINGTON. 
DAVID THOMPSON, jun. 
PETER TUCKER. 
CapWALLapER Evans, jun. 
Witiram Erwrn, and 
Joun Ross, Esq’s. 


(No. 3.) 
Trenton, September 16, 1817. 


Gentlemen,—Last evening we received your letter 
of the 15:h, in answer to ours of the same date. 

We had the honor of stating to you in that letter cer- 
tain abstract propositions, so obviously arising out of 
the agreement of the two states in 1783, that it was 
apprehended no objection could arise to their adop- 
tion, except that they admitted a separate legislation in 
the states respectively, in cases where the navigation 
of the river could not be in any degree injured. This 
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exception is indeed very questionable, and could only 
be admitted in cases so obvious, that no doubt could ex- 
ist as to the fact of their not being injurious to the na- 
vigation; and that too, subject to judicial investigation 
in the adverse state. And as it could not, according to 
the present views of New Jersey, comport with her 
policy to object to this exception, we had every rea- 
son to expest a cordial acceptance of all the proposi- 
tions in their full extent. 

To our first proposition, you say, that you admit that 
the agreement of 1783, is obligatory on the two states, 
in allits parts. And to the second and third proposi- 
tions, you agree as being embraced by the first. 

To our fourth and fifth propositions, you reply bya 
course of reasoning which we will notice by the follow- 
ing remarks. 

By admitting our first, second and third propositions, 
you have admitted that the two states have a concur- 
rent jurisdiction over the said river, the whole breadth 
thereof, from shore to shore, in all cases; except those 
which are expressly excepted in the said agreement. 
For it is a sound rule of construction founded in good 
sense, that all instruments of writing, whether between 
states or individuals, containing a general grant of 
rights or powers, with certain exceptions, conveys eve- 
ry thing within the boundary of that grant, except what 
is expressly excepted—now as the erections alluded to 
are within the boundary over which a concurrent juris- 
diction of the two states is given, and as there is no ex- 
ception of wing dams to that concurrent power, it will 
follow that they are exclusively subject to that concur- 
rent authority, and that no separate legislation can be 
exercised over them. It is true, that in your answers 
to our fourth and fifth propositions, you enter into a 
course of reasoning to show that each state had a sepe- 
rate legislative authority, in cases that you had just ad- 
mitted were within the concurrent jurisdiction of the 
two states—thus admitting a principle and then reason- 
ing it away. You state that the agreement of 1783 was 
nothing more than a declaration that the river Delaware 
should continue to be a public navigable river in con- 
tradistinction to a private river. If that was the only 
effect of that agreement, it was an useless instrument; 
for in the year 1771, that is, twelve years before this 
agreement was entered into, the states of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey had declared that river a public high- 
way. But independent of this act of the two states, it 
was a public highway from the first settlement of the 
country. The distinction that is taken in England be- 
tween tide and fresh water rivers, does not obtain here. 

















something more than making the rivera highway as you 
have supposed, 

You state that the soil of the river, to the midway 
thereof, is vested in the owners of the adjoining lands. 
We ask, by what conveyance, or by what law? Not 
by virtue of the patent to the first proprietor of New 
Jersey; for that grant was limited by the eastern bank 
of the river. Not by the convention of 1783; nor by 
any other concurrent act of the two states; nor by any 
other law, statute or national, that has come to our 
knowledge. 

It will not be contended that because this land ad- 
joins the river, the owners have a right to its bed; for 
the common law principle is, that noman hasa right be- 
yond his boundary, and of course, that he who is bound- 
ed by the shore, cannot go to the middle of the river. 
This being a settled principle of law, and having no 
kind of evidence of any grant to the inhabitants of New 
Jersey,beyond the margin of the river, we are utterly at 
a loss to understand how you will show that their right 
extends to the middle of the stream. 

You say you have disclosed your opinions, for the 
purpose of showing the course of reasoning which led 
to certain acts of the legislature of New Jersey, author- 
izing the erection of wing dams in the Delaware. We 
did not ask you to concede, that dams which were not 
injurious to the navigation, were a violation of the com- 
pact of 1783, but that such were so, as did injure the 
navigation. Now if the wing dams, the erection of 
which were authorized by the legislature of New Jersey, 
were not in any degree injurious to the navigation, then 
your reasoning was wholly unnecessary. But if your 
reasoning w2s necessary, it was because the dams were 
injurious. 

It therefore becomes peculiarly proper,that we should 
clearly understand one another upon this subject. Our 
propositions are void of ambiguity, and are as unexcep- 
tionable as we are able to make them. We therefore 
request explicit answers to them. 

~ We have the honor to be, gentlemen, 

With great respect, 
Your obedient servants, 

(Signed, ) CADW. EVANS, jun. 
WILLIAM ERWIN, 
JOHN ROSS, 


(No. 4.) 
Trenton, September 17th, 1817, 
Gentlemen,—We supposed that we had answered 


| your propositions so distinctly, that no further explana- 


In that country their rivers are small, admitting only of | tion would have been required. If our answer was not 


avery insignificant navigation; but in this country, the 
fresh water rivers are large, admitting the passage of 
boats into the heart of a great continent; hence the po- 
licy of these governments, in adjudging all rivers pub- 
lic highways, which are used for a boat navigation. 
The lands and rivers now comprehended by Pennsy]- 
vania and New Jersey, belonged to one common so- 
vereign, who granted that part which lies on the east 


explicit, we think it was occasioned by the ambiguous 
nature of the propositions themselves. We stated as 
our opinion, that the legislature of either state, may, 
without any infraction of the agreement of 1783, au- 
thorize the erection of such useful improvements on 
their respective shores, as do not actually injure the na- 
vigation of the river: and we conceded that such erec- 
tions as do actually injure the navigation of the river, 


side of the Delaware to one subject, and that on the op- | are unlawful. 


posite side to another subject, who by 4 separate grant 


On a more particular examination of your first com- 


was entitled to the bed of the river Delaware; yet it was | munication, we find that you qualified your fourth pro- 


never pretended by him, that this separate grant gave 
him the exclusive navigation of that river. Indeed it is 


osition as follows: **In any manner calculated to in- 


jure the navigation of the river;” and your fifth, by these 


so interwoven with the system and policy of our govern- | words, ** which would in any degree injure the naviga- 


ments, that great rivers should be public highways, 
that we never understood there was any doubt upon the 
subject in Pennsylvania, even before the year 1771. 
The act of that year indeed declared it ahighway, yet it 
was not passed to satisfy the people of Pennsylvania, 
who had no doubts upon the subject, but to satisfy the 
people of New Jersey, who were subscribing their mo- 
ney, for the purpose of improving the navigation of that 
river. But even if the river was not a highway before 
the year 1771, yet after the two states declared it so in 





tion of the said river.” Notwithstanding the seeming 
articularity of these qualifications, yet they are capa- 
le of so uncertain an interpretation, that they are eal- 
culated to obscure, rather than elucidate the subject, 


| and if adopted, would, in our opinion, lead to fresh mat- 


ters of controversy. Whether un act about tobe done, 
is calculated in any degree to produce a certain effect, 
may be a proper subject of philosophical investigation, 
but is, in our opinion, too speculative a question for 


c practical subjects; we must therefore decline further 
that year, no doubt could be entertained upon the sub- | explanation on these points. 


In your communication 


ject. The agreement then of 1783, must have meant of the last evening, you seem to infer that we have ad- 
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mitted certain principles respecting a concurrent juris- 
diction on the river Delaware. 

We admitted the instrument of 1783, which speaks a 
language on that subject too plain to be misunderstood, 
and therefore needs no explanation. We beg you, gen- 
tlemen, not to take admissions, by construction and in- 
ference. 

When we speak of the agreement of 1783, as be- 
ing nothing more than a declaration, that the river 
Delaware wasa public highway, we only meant that 
part of the agreement, that relates to the navigation of 
the river; we well know, that the principal object of the 
convention was to settle the jurisdiction. 


Whether the English doctrine, conferring the bed of 
the river to the midway thereof, on the owners of the 
: djacent soil, is adopted in this country, or not, is a 
question wholly immaterial in the present inquiry. 
Whether it is in the owners of the adjoining land, or 
the representatives of the original proprietors, or the 
state, is a question to be settled in each state, by 
the laws thereof, and has no bearing on the subject un- 
der investigation. It is sufficient that itis in one or 
another of them. We contend that the agreement of 
1783, did not touch the soil, but was confined to ques- 
tions of jurisdiction and navigation, and that the bed of 
the river Delaware, to the midway thereof, from the 
first settlement of the country to this hour, has belong- 
ed to the state of New Jersey, or some of the citizens 
thereof, and that the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
never had, and as we believe, never pretended to have 
any title thereto. 

We have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
With great respest, 
Your obedient servants, 


WILLIAM S. PENNINGTON, 
DAVID tHOMPSON, jun. 
ELLET TUCKER. 


CaDWALLADER FE.yans, 
Witiiam Erwity, 
Joun Ross, Esqr’s. 


(No. 5.) 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 
Made and concluded the day of 


A.D. 1817, between the commissioners of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and commission- 
ers of the state of New Jersey: Whereas disputes have 
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from the pernicious effects of wing dams, which are 
increasing in number, and in injury to an alarming ex- 
tent. 

2. That no wing or other dam, for creating or in- 
creasing water power, shall hereafter be erected in the 
said river, without the consent of the legislatures of 
both states; but neither state is to be prevented from 
the erection of any dams, for the sole purpose of im- 
proving, and to the exclusive use of the navigation of 
the said river. 

3. That the owners, possessors, or occupiers of any 
water works, for the use of which any wing or other 
dam, upon the said river, hath heretofore been erected, 
with or without legislative permission, shall, within 
twelve months from the date of this agreement, erect 
and place in such dam, a good and convenient lock, at 
least feet in length, and feet 
in width, and shall forever thereafter keep the same in 
good and perfect order and repair; and from the said 
lock, shall open and forever keep free from obstruction, 
a good and sufficient boat channel below such lock, to” 
the usual boat channel of the said river, so that boats 
may at all times, safely and conveniently pass and re- 
pass up and down through such channels and locks. 
And the owners, possessors and occupiers of such wa- 
ter works, shall attend and open the locks, for the pas- 
sage of boats through the same, without any let or hin- 
drance, and without charge of any kind. That the said 
dams shall, moreover be so altered by the owners, pos- 
sessors or occupiers of the water works connected 
therewith, as that thirty feet in width, in the most suit- 
able place for navigation, shall be twelve inches lower 
than any other part of such dam; and with a slope so 
formed, as to contract or confine the water, and to ex- 
tend down the river four feet for every foot the dam 
shall be in height, which shall also forever thereafter, 
be kept in good order and repair, by the owners ur oc- 
cupiers of the water works connected therewith--—but 
nothing herein contained, shall be construed to counte- 


| nance any dam which shall be injurious to the property 
| of others, by back-watering the same. 


4. That within twelve months from the date of this 
agreement, each state shall appoint three commission- 
ers, who shall view all the wing and other dams here- 
tofore created, together with the locks and other im- 
provements herein to be made; and also the boat chan- 
nels forming a communication between the locks and the 
usual boat channel in the river; and if their report 


Ls 
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ya iad 


i” arisen between the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and | should not be, that the same is made according to the 
the state of New Jersey, respecting the passage and | provisions of this agreement, or if the said improve- 
operation of a certain act of the legislature of New Jer- | ments should not at all timesthereafter, be kept in good 
; sey, passed on the 4th day of February, 1815, to enable | order and repair, and attended, as is herein directed, 
i Daniel W. Coxe, Samuel Wright, jun. and Peter T. | such wing and other dams may, under the judicial au- 
Smith, to erect a wing dam on the river Delaware, and | thority of either state, be abated asa public nuisance; 
of the supplement thereto, passed on the 16th day of | Provided nevertheless, That where dams on both sides of 
February, 1816. And whereas, the said states have ap- | the said river, shall be so nearly opposite to each other, 
pointed the undersigned their commissioners respective- | as that a lock in either will answer all the purposes ofa 
ly, to settle all the matters of complaint between the | lock in each, and the owners of the water works, to 
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said states, respecting the passage and operation of the 
said acts of the legislature of New Jersey, and also re- 
specting all wing dams erected and placed in the said 
river, with or without legislative permission, and to de- 
fine with precision and certainty, the rights of the re- 
spective states, to authorize the erection of dams and 
other works within the waters of the said river, for ob- 
jects of public utility and benefit. 

Now, for the accomplishing the objects of their ap- 
pointment, the said commissioners do agree, for, and 
on behalf of their respective states,in the manner follow- 
ing, that is to say: 

1, That the agreement between the two states, sign- 
ed by their commissioners respectfully, on the 26th day 
ef April, 1783, ought to have been so construed, as to 
have required the assent of both states to any act au- 
thorizing the erection of any wing dam, on either shore 
of the river Delaware; that such coustruction would 


which such dams are attached, shall agree upon a plan 
of erecting and supporting such lock, and shall represent 
the same to the executive of each state, then and in 
such case, each state shall appoint three commissioners 
to view the place proposed for such lock, together with 
the plan thereof; and if approved by a majority of 
the commissioners of each state, and so certified under 
their hands to both states, then, and in such case, the 
erection of a lock in the dam on the opposite side of the 
river, may be dispensed with; Provided, That the lock 
so erected shall be completed, and shall pass the in- 
spection and approbation of the commissioners, which 
shall be appointed to view the locks and improvements 
in the wing dams upon this river. 

5. That if the contracting parties to this agreement 
shall hereafter agree upon any plan for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the said river, the dams now 
erected, shall not be an obstruction to such improve- 
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Ss have best preserved the navigation of the said river | ment, nor shall the owners of the water works attached 
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to the same, be entitled toany compensation for dama-{ works particularly pointed out by such directions to be 
ges which they may sustain, by the execution of any | made, as will cause the said wing dams to do the least 


plan of improvement so agreed to be made. 

6. That if any person shall hereafter erect, or place 
in the said river, any wing or other dam, or shall ex- 
tend anv that has heretofore been erected, such person, 
being convicted thereof, in either of the states, which 
shall take cognizance thereof, shall suffer 
months imprisonment at hard labor, and such dam shall 
be abated as a public nuisance, at the expense of the 


party offending. And it is hereby agreed, the said | 


possible injury to the navigation of the said river, and in 
case the owner, possessor or occupier of said wing 
dam, so to alter or improve the same, shall not comply 
with the direction of the commissioners so delivered 
them in writing by the time named in such direction, 
or shall afterwards neglect to keep such wing dam in 
such repair, the said wing dam so directed to be repair- 
ed, may be deemed a public nuisance, and be liable to 
be proceeded against as such, in the courts of either 


states shall have co-ordinate judicial authority over all| the state of Pennsylvania or New Jersey, which shall 
the wing and other dams, locks, sluices, and other im- | first take cognizance of the same, and the offender or 
provements herein directed to be made, or which shall | offenders punished, and the nuisance prostrated accord- 
hereafter be erected, and of all offences committed | ing to the laws of the state which shall first take cogni- 
against this agreement; and each state shall have pow- | zance of the offence, in such case in force, for the pun- 
er to try all offenders found between the shores of the | ishment and prostration of public nuisances. And it is 
said river, or within the territorial jurisdiction of the | hereby agreed, that each state shall enjoy and exercise 
state taking cognizance of the offence. , concurrent jurisdiction and authority, for the purpose 
7. That this agreement, and every article and clause | of punishingand prostrating nuisances in the said Dela- 
therein contained, shall be suspended and take no ef-| ware river, in the same manner, as though the said ri- 
fect, until each of the legislatures of the states of Penn- | ver was in the body of the country bounding on the 
sylvania and New Jersey, shall have passed laws approv- ; same. , 
ing of and ratifying the same, which being done, the} 3. ‘That in case any wing dam shall be hereafter erect- 
said agreement shall be considered a joint compact be- | ed in the said Delaware river, without the concurrent 
tween the said states, and the citizens thereof respec- | assent of the legislatures of the respective states par- 
tively, and be forever thereafter irrevocable by either | ties to this agreement, or any wing dam now subsisting 
of the said contracting states, without the concurrence | in said river, shall be extended beyond the space it now 
of the other. | occupies, without like assent, such new erected wing 
a dams, and the extended parts of those now subsisting, 
(No. 6.) | shall be deemed public nuisances, and liable to be pro- 
PROPOSITIONS, | ceeded against as such, and the offenders punished and 
Of the commissioners of New Jersey, presented Octo- | nuisances prostrated, in the manner pointed out in the 
ber 17th. foregoing article. 
Adopt the first preamble by Pennsylvania, and add | 4th. The fifth article of Pennsylvania to constitute 
the following: | this article. 
And whereas, the aforesaid commissioners have view-| 5th. Whereas the principles of public law and the 
ed the said river Delaware, and shores thereof, and | agreement between the two states of the 26th of April, 
find sundry wing dams erected on both sides of 1783, hereinafter confirmed by this agreement, concur 
the said river, and the lands lying in the same, the | in declaring the river Delaware a public highway, yet 
larger number of which forming obstructions to the | the right of the respective states to regulate their re- 
navigation of the river, and materially injuring the same, | spective shores by erecting docks, wharves, piers, em- 
and that the erecting of wing dams, for creating or in- | bankment of meadows and other objects of public utili- 
creasing water power, and extending such as have al-| ty and benefit, is not thereby taken away; but the right 
ready been erected, have a direct tendency to injure | in each state to authorize such erections for public 
the navigation of the river, and a pernicious influence | Utility and benefit, is subordinate to the public right of 
upon the commerce depending thereon. ‘hat a liber- | Navigation. Whenever, therefore, in the exercise of 
al construction of the first article of the agreement be- | this subordinate right, the river Delaware shall become 
tween the said states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, | actually obstructed, the superior public right of navi- 
of the 26th of April, 1783, and the safest and most satis- | gation will be thereby infringed, and of consequence 
factory practice under it, would have been a total ab- | the agreement between the states of the 26th of April, 
staining from erecting wing dams in the said river, with- | 1783, violated. It is, therefore, agreed, that all and 
out the concurrent approbation and consent of the le-| every erections on the river Delaware, of docks, 
gislatures of both the respective states. But as the pros- wharves, piers, embankments of meadows, and other 
tration and entire destruction of the said wing dams | works for public utility and benefit heretofore made 
now erected, would render useless a vast body of pro- | and erected, which now is or hereafter shall be an ac- 
perty, and throw out of employment, great numbers of | tual obstruction to the navigation of the said river, shall 
useful laborers; therefore, as well to prevent public in- | be deemed public nuisances, and be liable to be pro- 


jury to the navigation of the said river, in the erecting | ceeded against as such, and the offenders punished and 


wing dams thereon, as to so regulate such wing dams as | the nuisances prostrated in the manner herein pointed 
have already been erected, as to produce the least pos- out in the second article, 





sible injury to the navigation, the said commissioners do 
agree, for, and on behalf of their respective states, in 
manner following, that is to say: 

1. The second article of the Pennsylvania proposi- 
tion, to make the first. 

2. That three commissioners shall be appointed in 
each state, to view each and every wing dam now erect- 
ed on the river Delaware, either with or without legis- 
lative authority; and after examining the same, the said 
commissioners, or a majority of them, shall give direc- 
tions in writing, to the owners, possessors, or occupiers 
of any wing dam now erected in the said river, requir- 
ing him, her, or them, by a certain day then to come,not 
less than months from the time of such notice, 
to make such reasonable alterations and improvements 
in said wing dams, by causing locks, slopes, or other 





| 6th. That nothing in this instrument shall be con- 
'strued to weaken or in any manner impair the obliga- 
| tion of the several contracts entered into between the 
| respective states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, one 
on the 26th of April, 1783, and the other on the 2d of 
December, 1785, but that the said contracts be con- 
firmed in all things, and held to be binding as fully and 
effectually as if this agreement had not been made or 
entered into. 

In witness whereof, the said commissioners of the 
aforesaid states, have set our hands and seals to two in- 
struments of the agreement, one for each state, the day 
and year first above written. 


(No. 7.) 
That the owners, possessors, or occupiers of the wa- 
ter works for the use of which a wing or other dam in 
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the river Delaware has been erected from the main land | forming, at the bottom of the river, around the sides of 
of Bloomsbury, inthe county of Burlington, to Yard’s | the dam, a barrier of common building stone and sand, 


island, shall within months from the date of this | which, when raised nearly tolow water mark, he thought 
agreement, erect and place in the said dam a good and | would be of great service. The plin was approved of 
convenient lock at least feet in length, and | and executed, and we found it to answer the purpose 


feet in width, and shall, during the continuance completely; not only of keeping the dam in its place, 

of the said dam, keep the same in good and perfect | while we proceeded in finishing it; but was of great 
order and repair, and from the said lock shall open and | use, throughout the whole progress of the work. When 
keep free from obstruction, during the continuance of | the dam was sunk, notwithstanding all the precautions 
the said dam, a good and convenient boat channel be- | we took, it burst open at the southwest corner, we then 
low such lock, to the usual boat channel of the said river, | had recourse to clamping it.” [Mr. R.—— then pro- 
so that boats may at all times during the continuance of | ceeds to give a aetailed account of the means taken, 
the said dam, when the water of the said river shall be | with the advice of the committee, for securing the 
two feet above low water mark, pass up from the said | dam. It, however, burst again, and other remedies 
usual channel into the channel hereby directed to be | were applied, so that they began to puddle. Prepara- 
made, and thence along the same to the lock hereby | tions were made for pumping, and caulkers were em- 
directed to be made, and thence through the said lock ployed to caulk the joints of the sheet piling, which 
into the dam; and the owners, possessors, and occu- | was not only weak and without substance of timber, but 
piers of such water works shall attend and open the | was not ploughed, tongued, or grooved. ‘The leakages 
said lock at all times, from the morning twilight until | increased, and some of the puddle was dug out, and the 
eight o’clock in the evening, for the passage of boats | residue rammed; yet the leaks continued along the pile 
through the same, without any let or hindrance, and | fies, which, upon every trial, were found to be the cause, 
without charge of any kind. That the said dam shall | ina great measure, of the misfortunes, from the bad 
moreover be so altered by the owners, possessors, or construction of the dam. Remedies were applied, but 
occupiers of the water works connected therewith, as | still the evil prevailed, Caulking began to be effica- 
that thirty feet in width in the most suitable place for | cious, and enabled them to pump out the water, and 
navigation shall be twelve inches lower than any other | see the long looked for bottom of the river.] ‘* When 
part of such dam, and with a slope so formed as to con- | the water was nearly out of the lower side, the dam 
tract or confine the water, and to extend down the river | suddenly gave way at the bottom, caused by the pile- 
four feet for every foot the dam is in height, which shall | casing being cut square, and not accommodated to the 
also during the continuance of the said dam be kept in rugged and uneven bottom.” [The blowing of the 
good order and repair by the owners, possessors, or oc- | dam and bottom leakages were alarming. Plans to 
cupiers of the said water works. But nothing herein | counteract this evil were projected, and applied with 
contained shall be construed to legalize the said dam, | great labor and exertions. The chain pumps were 
if it shall be injurious by backwatering the lands of | worked by horses. Expectation was raised, and sud- 
others. That if the said lock, slope, and boat channel | denly disappointed. The dam gave way behind the 
shall not be made and kept in good order and repair, | chain pumps, which, however, ‘* were kept at work by 
or the said lock should not be attended according to the | the laborers with great resolution,” until the carpen- 
provisions of this agreement, it shall and may be lawful | ters had secured this part of the work; and the chain 
for either or both states to abate the said dam as a pub- | pumps continued at work, and the difficulty was over- 
lic nuisance, according to the existing laws, or to such ;come. He then states the reasons why the disasters 
as may hereafter be enacted. occurred; which are attributed to the radically bad 
Laid on the table. : | plan of the dam, which was now amended ‘*by throw- 
ing off the outside row, and substituting the stone bar- 

rier in its room outside; and the puddle inside, which an- 














ACCOUNT OF THE SCHUYLKILL PERMANENT | swered the purpose effectually.” ‘The report proceeds to 
BRIDGE, state that, 
(Concluded from page 193.) **On the 5th September the first stone of the pier 


: was laid. This day we fortunately kept the water out 
These extracts are calculated to give a general idea | all day; the masons worked thirteen huurs without re- 


of the difficulties, unavoidable expense and magnitude | freshment, except a little drink. We were now unani- 


of these all-essential parts of the undertaking. A de- | mously of opinion that our difficulties would be over- 
tailed and accurate description would extend to a great- | come; nevertheless, we were obliged to work night as 


er length than is contemplated in this communication; | well as day, when the tide answered,” [the leakages 
though drafts and notes for the purpose are preserved. | always increased, owing to the great head of water at 


~~ high tide, } ‘‘ until we got above low water mark. We 
| were then at ease; but little pumping afterwards, The 

“* Schuylkill Permanent Bridge, Nov.17, 1801. | water shoots,* laid in the dam, served to regulate the 
*¢ Gentlemen of the Building Committee, A cts 
‘¢In compliance with your direction of the 13th Octo- | * Water shoots were tubes in the first, and trunks in 
ber, I now lay before you a statement of the expense | the second dam, furnished with valves, or shutters, so 
incurred in erecting the (eastern) coffer dam. At the | as to permit the exit of water, but to repel its entrance, 
same time I beg your indulgence while I point out some | and to be opened, or entirely closed at pleasure. They 
of the difficulties with which we had to combat. | were placed just above low water mark; and while the 
When Mr. L——,” [the first mason and superinten- | dam was filling with puddle, suffered to remain open 
dent, who misled the committee into an inefficient plan | for the flux and reflux of the tide, or shut when circum- 
of the dam] *‘ was consulted with respect to this dam, | stances required. The dam could of course be always 
he could give us no useful information or assistance. | emptied to low water mark, without pumping; and by 
But in this case, as upon all other occasions of difficul- | closing the shoots, the tide was entirely excluded, But 
ties, we found great assistance from the acting members |a great length of time elapsed, while the puddle was 
of the Building Committee. We explained to them our | filling and consolidating, before it was safe entirely to 
objections to raising the dam on the proposed plan of lexclude the tide. The water inside the dam, was a 
the three rows of piling, which were contemplated, | great counter balance; not only to the pressure without, 
We wished to throw off one, as there was not sufficient | but to that of the settling puddle. None but those who 
hold at the bottom ‘o resist the great pressure of such a | have experienced it, can conceive the almost resistless 
puddle. We were afraid of its bursting outward. A | force of earth while consolidating: and the puddle of 
member of the committee (the president) proposed | these dams consisted of several thousand cart loads. 
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tide afterwards on all occasions, until the masonry was The plan and execution of the western dam were in 
finished.” perfect contrast with those of the eastern. But the 

“* We would be ungrateful if we did not here express | difficulties were also incalculably great, owing to the 
our obligations to those members of committee, who, depth of water, and magnitude of the work, and the 
by their personal attention and counsel, wherever it | expense wasin proportion. It would occupy too much 
was necessary, contributed, in a principal degree, to | room and time to do justice to the subject, which would 
the final success of our undertaking, which had along | be instructive as well as monitory. ‘The only hydraulic 
been attended with great risk, and inconceivable diffi-| carpenter of any experience gave up the work, at an 
culties. But from them, and from our own discoveries, | early stage of it, as hopeless, and disgracefully aban- 
which were accidental, we derived much assistance. | doned it in despair. An ingenious machinist, who had 
The yariety of schemes suggested by those who occa- | been the principal dependence for machinery and work 
sionally gave their advice and opinion, though grateful- | in wood, was killed by unaccountably getting under the 


t 
i 

¥ 
i 
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ly attended to by us, were of no manner of service. | 
We mention this merely to show, how little capable | 
of judging are those, who only partially attend: to such 
subjects, and are not practically engaged therein. In 
case of failure, our having attended to every thing of 
this kind which have seemed to be of use, would have 
been a great consolation to us.” 

The expense of erecting the eastern dam is detailed, 
and amounts to $9,491 38 cents. 

(Signed) SAMUEL JOHNSON.* 


The admitting and excluding the water, required great 
care and judgment; and frequent trials were made be- 
fore the risk was encountered of the entire exclusion of 
the tide. Before the carth of the puddle was suf- 
ficiently embodied to sustain itself, the work had to 
support not only its weight, but the immense force and 
irregular protrusions and pressures of parts differently | 
composed, and settling faster or slower than others. 

Every kind of earth or substance, any wise proper, 
was tried for filling or puddle. 

Crude brick, or potter’s clay, settled unequally, and | 
cracked when otherwise consolidated. ‘Tempered clay 
was little better. 

River mud was bad; it had some of the properties of 
clay. 

Gravel was good for the filling of the abutments; but 
not proper for the dam. So was it with sand. 

Smith’s or furnace cinders were very useful in stop- 
ping ground leaks; but a sufficient quantity could not | 
be procured. 

After all these were carefully used, in every way, the 
common loam or earth, free from roots, stones, or for- | 
eign matter, was preferred, and found perfectly com- 
petent. That under the vegetable mould was the best. 


* The eastern dam narrowly escaped being rendered | 
abortive, and the project stifled in its infancy. A most | 
important beam, running longitudinally (like a main 
girder, in a large building) and on which depended | 
many smaller ties, ramifying from it, was designedly, | 
and wickedly, sawed nearly through, with a fine saw, 
on Saturday night, at a time of swift water, to expose 
the dam to the dangers of the next day of intermission 
from work. It was luckily discovered early the next 
morning, in time to guard against the ruinous conse- 
quences. No discovery was ever made of the perpe- 
trator. It was known butto a few, and kept secret 
(among other reasons) to preclude alarms in the stock- 
holders; whose apprehensions were sufficiently alive | 
from causes arising from common. circumstances. 
Where advances of money are required, by voluntary | 
payments, no unnecessary terrors need be raised. Some | 
thought the first loss would be the best, and suffered | 
their first instalments to be forfeited, prematurely fore- 
boding the worst. Some invidious and illiberal per- 
sons wished ill to the undertaking, as had appeared on 
various occasions. In this age of speculation, many 
bets were laid, for and against the final success of the 
enterprize. 

The stroke was aimed at a vital part, if the expres- 
sion be allowable, and it was adroitly executed. Con- 
jectures were suggested, but none could be verified. 
But whether it was done from mere mischief, or mo- 
tives illiberal or sordid, will never be known. It had, 
however, the good effect of producing caution. A 








ramt of the pile engine of the western dam, which he 
had himself constructed. The building committee were 
thus left to struggle through every difficulty, unaided 
by any person practically acquainted with such work, 
and with no scientific assistants. They depended solely 
on the workmen, who had gained some experience at 
the eastern dam, for the farther execution and fortunate 
completion of the work, which they faithfully perform- 
ed. Itis not surprising that the committee should, af- 
ter all other schemes were considered, and found falla- 
cious and impracticable, be fully sensible of the risk and 
difficulty of attempting a new and untried undertaking. 
In their report of the 3lst December, 1802, they thus 
express themseives: 


guard was thereafter kept, and a watchman is: yet em- 
ployed constantly to watch the work. This should not 
be neglected in all such undertakings. Such malicious 
injuries are generally committed by the vilest members 
of society, and none others could be suspected. Slaves, 
depraved children, and cowardly offscourings, gene- 
rally perpetrate secret mischiefs; and it is often indis- 
creet to take too much notice of them, as the hidden 
perpetrator may not be discovered, and others may 
take the hint. This is now mentioned, because some 
have thought that more publicity should have been, at 
the time, given to the circumstance, Its monitory uses 
give now its only umportance to this fact. 

{+ This ram weighed about 750 pounds, One of al- 
most double the weight was at first used. It was soon 
found that a too ponderous ram defeated the object of 


it. It broomed the heads of the piles, shook and weak- 


ened the engine, took too much time inits movements, 


_and shattered and split with its own weight, though 
_ composed of the best live oak. The rams used at the 


piling of the foundations of the western abutment and 
wings were less, being of about 500 pounds. They 
moved quickly, did more work, and required less 
power to move them; but the piles were smaller. 

The machinery of the engine at the dam, was moved 
in the usual way seen at the large horse mills, by four 
horses, on a floating stage, anchored near the dam. 
There were several parts, ingeniously and uncommonly 
contrived. The ram was elevated by a 6 or 7 inch 
rope, which was white, because tarred yarn was found 
more inflammable, and otherwise unfit. The friction 
(though the sheave, over which itmoved, was of 18 inches 
diameter) was so great, as to excite a heat, which con- 
sumed the hemp internally, when the surface appeared 


' sound, and felt cool; so that the best rope soon failed, 


and chains, never so neatly formed, would not answer. 
The ram could be drove to 60 strokes in an hour; but 
40 were found to be as many as were, with prudence, 
admissible. The rope was worked by a vertical cylin- 
der, on the principle of the capstan and leading block. 
This cylinder was thrown out of gear, by a simple ope- 
ration, produced by the weight of the ram ceasing to 
act on it when detached from the traveller. It then 
(being operated upon by the weight of the traveller) 
peformed a retrograde motion, so as rapidly to unwind 
the rope; and the traveller instantly followed the ram 
in its descent. As soon as the tongs had seized on the 
ram, the cylinder was again in its place, and progressed 
in itsduty. The horses, relieved when fatigued, constant- 
ly proceeded with a steady, but somewhat quick pace. 
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‘‘ Our particular duty, as a committee, was to super- 
intend the execution of the plan. But as members of 








that draws his attention, and is supposed to raise his cu- 
riosity.”—** They are simple and true; and concise as 


the board, we cannot avoid lamenting that the danger- | the subject will admit.” In imitation of the Greek and 


ous character of the river, its extraordinary depth and 
rocky bottom, forbade any other mode to insure the sta- | 
bility of the piers, than that which necessity compelled | 
us to take. Every substitute we could devise, or were 
informed of, even though some were only plausible, or 
palpably visionary, were stated to Mr. Weston, than 
whom there are few, if any, among hydraulic engineers 
more competent to judge. He decidedly advised us 
to the mode we have adopted; warning us of the dif- | 
ficulties we had to encounter. He disinterestedly gave | 
instructions, and furnished the plan of the coffer dam, 
which is a pattern worthy the imitation of all who en- 
gage in such enterprizes. After experiencing the ex- 
pense and difficulties in erecting our eastern pier, we | 
had no small apprehensions in undertaking the present | 
work. We were flattered by our success; and our ex- | 
perience was, in no small degree, essentially useful. 
But we foresaw additional danger and expense in our 
present object. We even wished, if an iron ov wooden 
superstructure were intended, to propose avoiding the 
sinking the present dam and erecting this pier, by 
adopting an extended arch, comprehending the breadth 
of the river, which, in theory, seemed practicable. We 
know that no iron superstructure of such a span has | 
been executed. We sent for Mr. Timothy Palmer, of | 
Newburyport, a celebrated practical wooden bridge 
architect, He viewed our site, and gave us an excel- 
lent plan of a wooden superstructure. But he point- | 
edly reprobated the idea of even a wooden arch ex- | 
tending farther than between the position of our intend. } 
ed piers, to wit, 187 feet. He had at the Piscataway | 
Bridge, erected an arch of 244 feet; but he repeatedly 
declared, that whatever might be suggested by theo- | 
rists, he would not advise, nor would he ever again at- | 
tempt, extending an arch, even to our distance, where | 
such a heavy transportation was constantly proceeding. | 
We, therefore, found ourselves compelled to progress, | 
on the plan we have been executing, let the expense 
or difficulty be never so discouraging. Happily we | 
have thus far succeeded; but it is with some emotion | 
we look back to the dangers we have escaped.” 

By a report of December 26th, 1803, it appears that 
(although the work was not then finished,) ‘* The 
whole of the stone work, from its commencement, con- 
sisted of 105,780 feet of cut and hammered stone, in- 
cluded in 15,131 perches of masonry. When it is con- 
sidered that one half, at least, of this was erected under 
water, it is not extraordinary that the work should have 
been tedious, difficult, and expensive.” 

The cut stone was very expensive, though an expe- 
dient of cutting the faces of those under water only at 
the joints, about two inches broad, was suggested to, 
and adopted by the mason. 

The eastern pier is 40 feet high from the foundation, 
and contains 3,635 perches of masonry. 

The western pier is 55 feet 9 inches high from the 
foundation, and contains 6,178 perches of masonry. 

CHRONOMETRICAL OBELISK. 

To complete the usefulness of this work, a pyramidi- 
cal pedestal, surmounted with four dials, for the benefit 
of passengers, is erected at the eastern entrance of the 
bridge; and on three of the tablets the most prominent 
facts and events, occurring in the construction, are re- 
corded. This small obelisk (fifteen feet eight inches 
in height from the foundation, and five feet square at its 
plinth( is of white marble, on a basement of freestone, 
and is of neat and simple construction, in character 
with the masonry of the bridge. The inscriptions ap- 
pear to be composed in conformity with a correct criti- 
cism on such subjects, as expressed by the elegant pen 
of the late Dr. J. Beattie. They are calculated ‘‘to 
convey to the traveller, not the wit of the composer, 
but some authentic information in regard to the object. 
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Roman inscriptions, “ mixtures of verse and prose,” of 


‘* foreign languages,” and narrations too much encum- 
bered with abstract remarks, have been avoided. 

There will be also an equation table, to show the 
difference between the time marked by the apparent, 
and that measured by the real, motion of the sun. 
With the aid of these accurate and curious dials, and 
the table, which were delineated, with scientific preci- 
sion, by professor Patterson, a complete chronometer 
is obtained, The same gentleman also obligingly fur- 
nished, from careful observations, inscriptions of the 
latitude and longitude, and the variation of the compass. 

These objects have been long desired, by astronomi- 
cal and philosophical characters. Their advantages are 
obviously great, and highly creditable to the company, 
who have thus extended the public utility of this es- 
tablishment. 

With copies of these inscriptions, taken from the 
tablets, and the list of tolls established by law, this ac- 
count will close. The statements and remarks have 
been made with no other views, than to excite others 
to constancy in necessary undertakings, under circum- 
stances appearing never so difficult and forbidding. If 
scientific or practical knowledge be wanting, it is 
proved, that persistance, with even common talents, 
can effect the most valuable purposes. Nor is it in- 
tended to hold up this work, as one singularly pre-emi- 
nent over all others, or vainly to display peculiar per- 
sonal merit; though in some of its parts it was attended 
with unexampled difficulties, which were overcome by 
unremitted exertions. If this communication should 
convey any useful instructions, or excite to similar per- 
severance, its end will be attained. Ifit should invite 
others to give publicity to their ideas on such subjects, 
and to impart similar information of the improvements 
made in various parts of this prosperous country—rich 
in the spirit, industry, and enterprize of its citizens— 
no small reward will be obtained for the time and pains 
bestowed. 


WESTERN TABLET. 


THIS BRIDGE 
was erected 
at an expense of 
near 300,000 dollars, 
by a Company 
Incorporated the 27th of April, 
in Virtue of a Law, 
passed the 16th of March, 
1798. 
The Coffer Dams, 
Foundations, 
and other subaqueous works, 
consumed a great proportion 
of the Expenditure. 
It was commenced 
by laying the first stone of the 
EASTERN PIER, 
after many difficulties had 
attended the Dam, 
On September the 5th, 
1801. 
And completed for passage, January Ist, 
* 1805, 


The Cover was begun and finished 
In the same year. 


SOUTHERN TABLET, 
Dimensions 
of the 
BRIDGE. 
Length 550 feet. 
Abutments 
and wings 750 feet. 














Total— 1300. 
Span of smaller arches, each 150, 
of middle arch, 194 feet 10 inches. 
Width of the Bridge—42. 
Curvature of the middle arch 12, 
of the smaller arches 10. 
The Curves are Catenarian, 
Rise 
of the Carriage way—8 feet. 
Height, 
over the platform, to the 
Cross ties—13. 
From the surface of the 
River to the platform, 
in the greatest elevation, 31. 
Elevated 
above all Floods 
ever known 
In this River. 
Inclined Plane to entrances: 3 1-2 Degrees. 


NORTHERN TABLET. 


THE EASTERN PIER 
was first erected in a 
depth of water of 21 to 
24 feet, in a Coffer Dam. 

The lower course of 
Masonry is bolted on the 
Rock. 

THE WESTERN PIER, 
attended with greater dif- 
ficulties, constant hazard, and 
unavoidable expense, was 
commenced in the midst of 
an inclement Winter, within 
a Coffer Dam, of original and 
appropriate construction; 
in which 800,000 Feet of 
Timber were employed. 

The depth of Water from the 
Rock is 41 Feet. 

No Pier of regular Masonry, 
in so great a depth of Water, is 

known to exist in any other part 
of the World. 
The Masonry of this Pier, was 
begun on Christmas Day, 1802: 
And erected from the Rock to 
low Water Mark, in 41 days and 
Nights; after 7 Months had been 
occupied in preparing the Dam, 
and retrieving its Misfortunes. 
These Piers are in Lengih71 Feet 6 Inches, 
and in Thickness 30 feet at the 
bottom; battering to the top; where 
they are in Length 60 Feet 10 Inches; and in 
Thickness 19 Feet 4 Inches. 
The Height of the Eastern Pier from 
the Rock is 40 Feet; and that of the 


Western Pier is 55 Feet 9 Inches. ‘The first contains 


3,635 Perches, and the latter 6,178 
Perches of Masonry. 
The Eastern abutment, 18 feet thick, and 
its wings, are founded on the Rock. The West- 
ern abutment, of equal Thickness, and its wings, 
are built on a platform supported by Piles. 
Splay of the wings, 60 Feet. 


EASTERN TABLET. 


THE BRIDGE 
is in itself, 
the most grateful 
Reward, 
expected from its 
Institution :-— 
A Recompense, 
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who, by liberal advances, 
and long Privations of Profit, 
unassisted by public pecuniary aid, 
Encouraged and Supported: — 
And a Memorial, 
the most acceptable to those, 
who by enterprizing, arduous, 
| and persevering exertions, 
ACHIEVED, 
This extensively beneficial 
| Improvement. 
{ 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA. 


We found leisure a few afternoons since to accept of 
the polite invitation of one of the Inspectors, and to vi- 
sit the Eastern Penitentiary, familiarly known as the 
Cherry Hill Prison. This is probably one of the most 
extensive institutions in the United States, and appears 
| to us perfect of its kind, or at least it will be so when com- 
| pleted. The walls of the building—which are thir- 

ty feet high above the surface of the ground, ex- 
tend tothe depth of eight feet below it—are six feet 
thick at the bottom, and thirty inches at top—enclose 
a space of ten acres of ground. The law for its erec- 
| tion passed the legislature, if we mistake not, in 1822; 
| but the building was not commenced for a long time 
‘after. It is calculated to embrace from five to eight 
{hundred solitary cells—five hundred on the first, and 
'three hundred on the second story, if they become 
/necessary. These cells are built in ranges that shoot 
‘out from a centre building, the top of which over- 
looks the whole establishment. The cells are about 
eight feet wide, and fifteen deep—the walls being of 
' stone, seventeen inches thick, and the floors of oak. 
| The doors are of iron, and hung upon iron frames, built 
‘in the walls, and embedded there in the most substan- 
tial manner. The light descends into them through a 
small crevice or sky light in the ceiling, about two feet 
\in length, and four inches in width on the outside. The 
cells are warmed in winter by means of an irou pipe 
‘filled with heated air, which passes through them. At 
| the back of each cell is a small yard, well walled in, and 
of about the size of the cell itself. In this yard the pri- 
| soner is permitted to walk for one hour each day. The 
| furniture of a cell is an iron bedstead, a bed of straw, a 
stool, a cup, a wash basin, a comb, and a bottle con- 
| taining a little molasses. There are about 74 prisoners 
‘in the institution at present—among them Wilson, the 
| mail robber; Taylor, the counterfeiter; and Lentz, con- 
‘ victed of manslaughter. Taylor, it will be remember- 
; ed, is the culprit who a short time since attempted to 
cut his throat in the court room, immediately after 
Judge King had pronounced sentence of seven years so- 
| litary confinement against him. He is rapidly recover- 
ing from the severe wound he inflicted upon himself, 
and is at present engaged in learning the art and myste- 
ry of shoemaking. There are but four women in the 
| prison, all of them blacks. 
| We were shown a small room at the western side of 
| the prison, as you enter the door way from Coates 
| street, which room is divided into three small apart- 
ments. In the first of these the convict is taken when 
' brought to his new and solitary place of residence, and 
| divested of his clothing, head of hair, and whiskers. In 
| the second there is a bathing tub, in which he is com- 
pelled to take abath. In the third apartment he is 
| provided with a suit of prison clothing, a cap is drawn 
| over his eyes, and thus, in darkness, he is taken to the 
cell assigned him, from whence he never departs until 
his term of imprisonment expires. In some cases this 
| term embraces the weary period of ten or fifteen years. 
| During all that period, he is compelled to be constantly 
‘employed, either weaving, shoemaking, or something 
‘of the kind, and his diet is rye bread and coffce, 
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sweetened with molasses, in the morning; a certain 
quantity of beef, soup, or hash, at dinner time, and a 
portion of mush in the evening. Friends, relatives, or 
acquaintance, no matter how urgent may be their or 
his desires, are not permitted even to look in upon him, 
during the whole period of his imprisonmennt. He is 
left to a communion with his own mind, and to the re- 
flections which the recollection of the past and the pro- 
mise of the future, inspire. His lot is, indeed, a dread- 
ful one, but it is such as has been brought upon him b 
his own iniquities, and is, in short, the penalty of guilt 
under our laws. 

The system of solitary confinement which has been 
introduced into this establishment, or which, rather, the 
prison was erected for the purpose of introducing, will, 
in a few years, bethe only system of penitentiary discip- 
line pursued in Pennsylvania, and we may add, in the 
world. Its designis a philanthropic one, inasmuch as 
it is calculated to induce reflection in the prisoners, and | 
to prevent those who are novices in crime, from be- 
coming, by association, hardened villians, and prepar- 
ed, as often been the case under the old system, to 
perpetrate crimes on their escape from the penitentiary, 
which they would have revolted at when they first en- 


tered into it. The whole system of penitentiary pun- | 





no bedding of any kind to lay on, and all their covering 
by night is one blanket for two of them, a number of 
which blankets have lately been sent to the Gaol from 
the contributions arising from the charity-sermons late- 
ly preached in this city, and other charitable dona- 
tions--that the prisoners have informed your commit- 
tee, they have lived well and in plenty for about two 
weeks past since the donations aforesaid—that before 
they had lived miserably and greatly distressed, as none 
of them ever received any allowance from the public 
after their trials. The committee pray leave further to 
report the cases of Peter Kearns, John Harrison, and 
William Davidson—the first (Kearns) has been four 
years in Gaol, punished for larceny, his fine and fees 
forgiven—John Harrison near three years, for the like 
oftence, and in the same state with respect to his fine 
and fees: But the committee understand from the she- 
riff, that the justices, before whom they were tried, 


conceiving them to be dangerousmen, committed them . 


to the custody of the sheriff, until they should give suf- 
ficient security for their good behaviour; for want 
whereof, they continue in Goal, and no provision is 
made by law to enable the sheriff to agree with and pay 
any master ofa vessel for conveying them to places be- 
yond the seas. Your committee find, that William Da- 


ishment, throughout the state, is intended to be that of | vidson was committed on the fifth of December, 1768, 
soiitary confinement. Thus as soon as a sufficient num- | as a most notorious villian, who then had lately com- 
ber of cellsare completed in the Cherry Hill prison, and | mitted a burglary, and broke out of Gaol in Maryland, 
as soon as the new county prison, now in the course of | but no further proceedings appear to them to have been 
erection on Passyunk road, is finished, all the prisoners | taken thereon, for his removal back to Maryland; all 
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will be removed into one or the other of the establish- | which is humbly submitted to the House by 


ments, both from the Walnut and Arch street jails. The 
experiment of solitary confinement thus far, has been 
fully successful. Of the forty-two prisoners who have 
been discharged from the eastern penitentiary since it 
went into operation, not one has been returned; a re- 
form having been effected in their habits—or the solita- 
ry discipline having such terror for them, that they have 
fled to other states in which to perpetrate their future 
misdeeds. 

The fastern Penitentiary will not be finished, it is 
probable, for more thana year. Upwards of one hun- 
dred workmen are constantly employed upon it, Mr. 
Haviland being the architect, and in faithful attendance. 
The portion of it that is completed, appears to be con- 
structed in the most substantial manner, and taking 
the immensity and importance of the work into con- 
sideration, the public funds have been disposed of with 
great economy. The principal keeper, Mr. Samuel 
Wood, a member of the Society of Friends, is intelli- 
gent, amiable, active, and faithful to his trust. The en- 
tire management of the prison appears to be prudent 
and judicious, and the present inspectors deserve the 
thanks of the community for the disinterested fidelity 
and zeal which they exhibit in all they do, with refer- 
ence to the progress of the building, and the success of 
its management. —Jnquirer. 





The following report made to the Assembly in 1770, 
exhibits the miserable state of our prisons at that pe- 
riod, in contrast with our present humane system, and 
the preceding description of our penitentiary. 


The committee appointed to visit the Gaol of the city 
of Philadelphia, and report the state of the prisoners 
therein to the House, made their report in writing, 
which was read by order, and follows in these words, 
viz. 

In obedience to the order of the House, the Commit- 
tee of Grievances pray leave to report; that they have 
visited the several apartments of the Gaol of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, wherein the prisoners for crimi- 
nal matters are confined, and find thirty-two men 
and twelve women there detained for crimes commit- 
ted—that most of them have been tried, received their 
sentence and execution thereof, has been done—that 
many - nae are almost naked and without shirts, have 
OL, . 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, 
EDWARD BIDDLE, 
, GEORGE TAYLOR, 
JOHN ROSS, 
HENRY PAWLING, 
MICHAEL HILLEGAS, 
JOSEPH WATSON. 
January 11, 1770. . 


From the Washington Telegraph. 
LETTER FROM DR. PATTISON. 


JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 3, 1832. 


My Dear Carmichael,—Your letter of the 23d of 
August would have been replied to before this time, 
had my engagements allowed; but my time has been 
so much occupied with architects, builders, &c. &c. 
and other matters connected with Jefferson Medical 
College, (which I am glad to say gets on most pros- 
perously,) that I have had every hour engaged. 
Moreover, to answer your inquiries on the subject of 
cholera, is noeasy matter. nthe nature and treat- 
ment of this disease, the minds of medical men are 
much divided. In offering an opinion, therefore, it is 
necessary to refer to the opinions of others. I must 
beg at the same time most distinctly to disclaim any 
attempt in this letter toenter into a full history of this 
epidemic. I shall content myself with stating to you 
briefly the views which have been suggested to my 
own mind from reading, and from my personal ob- 
servation of the disease both in this country and in 
Europe. I offer no claim to originality in my obser- 
vations, for most of them may be found, with certain 
modifications, in the works of others. : : 

You request my opinions on the following topics, 
and to them my observations shall be confined. 

Ast. Is Cholera Asphyxia contagious? 

2d. What causes operate in its production? 

3d. What system of treatment has been found the 
most successful? 

You will agree with me, I am sure, that the ques- 
tion, whether a disease is or is not contagious, al- 
though it may appear, to a mind unaccustomed to 
the investigation of medical truth, one casy of solu- 
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tion, is, in reality, one of all others the most difficult | take place in the progress of a disease admitted to be 
to decide, on philosophical principles. ; _ | propagated through the medium of contagion? A 

The causes which bring imto existence x eoeyeing population in daily communication with a diseased 
diseases, operating as they do on particular districts, | one, remains for a month free from disease, and 
subject all the members of these communities to their | in one night fifty-five of those who before appeared 
influence. They exist, however, in the same district | proof against it, become affected!!! From Newcastle 
in various degrees of intensity, dependent on parti- | the disease passed into Scotland. It did not take the 
cular local causes. Now, the fact, which I admit, | line of road to London, along which hundreds are 
which has been so much insisted on by the conta- | passing, but it goes in a northern direction along the 
gionists, viz’ that it is a very common occurrence for | route followed by the tens. Had it, however, in its 
several members of the same family to be attacked, | progress kept up a continued chain; had it, as it tra- 
almost simultaneously, with cholera, cannot be re- | velled north, affected the towns and villages situated 
ceived as evidence of its being a contagious disease; | along its course, the fact of its being propagated by 
all the members of the family have lived under the | the few, rather than the many, could not be brought 
influence of the same predisposing cause. This 


cause may be present in a higher degree of intensity 
in the particular location of their dwelling than in 
other houses in the neighborhood, and this being ad- 
mitted, will furnish a much better solution of the 
facts, than referring to contagion to explain why they 
have been affected when their neighbours have es- 
caped. 

This view of the subject is perfectly philosophical, 
and may be supported by strict analogical reasoning. 
Let us illustrate this by taking a neighborhood where | Edinburgh. It is occupied principally by fishermen, 
the common intermittent fever of the country pre- | whose wives bring the fish every morning into Edin- 
vails. Allot the members of that particular neigh- | burgh. Now, although hundreds of these women 
borhood are liable to be affected with intermittent fe- | were in the daily habit ot visiting Edinburgh, many 
ver, yet all are not attacked. In certain families, not | of them coming from the very houses occupied by the 
a single case occurs, in others you have one or two | dying and the dead; although, in retailing their fish, 
cases, and in a third, every member of the family is | they entered the dwellings of the inhabitants of the 
attacked. The most determined contagionists will | city; although the intercourse was uninterrupted, still 
not pretend to say, where all are affected, they are | it was many months afterwards before a single case 
affected through the medium of contagion, yet it | of cholera originated in the city of Edinburgh. It is 
would be just as philosophical to bring forward such | true two individuals residing in Edinburgh were at~- 
a fact to prove that intermittent fever is a contagious | tacked, but these persons had slept at Musselburgh 
disease, as to conclude, from the circumstances |in the affected atmosphere, which sufficiently ex- 
above stated, of its not being unusual for several mem- | plained the cause of their illness, 

bers of the same family to be attacked with cholera, | From Musselburgh, the cholera passed not to 
that its contagious nature was demonstrated. 


: os ‘ F | Edinburgh, but to Kirkintillock, a small town situa- 
In investigating the question of the contagious or | ted on the great canal which unites the Firth of Forth 


non-contagious nature of the cholera asphyxia, I have | to the Firth of Clyde. This little town has a popu- 
endeavored to divest my mind of every bias, and after | lation of about 5000 souls. It is situated six miles 

— reflection on the subject, and having had ex- | from the city of Glasgow, in a north-east direction, 
ensive 0 


pportunities of observing the disease both in | and is occupied almost exclusively by weavers, who 
Europe and in this country, I- have been led to the ' 


, q ; n 4 are employed by the mannfacturers of Glasgow. The 
decided conclusion, that itis not contagious, in the | communication between Kirkintillock and Glasgow, 
usual acceptation of that term. : is of a character the most favorable for the propaga- 

I shall state very briefly a few of the leading facts | tion of a contagious disease, hundreds of weavers be- 


on which my opinion, as to the non-contagious nature | ing in the daily habit of visiting Glasgow, bringing 
the cholera rests, and I think they will be consider- | into the warehouses the cloth they have finished, and 
ed by you as satisfactory and conclusive. | returning with new webs. There was no quarantine 

First. Let us take a short review ot the progress of placed on this kind of intercourse, but it was suffered 
cholera in Great Britain. I may premise by stating, | to continue without any restrictions. The webs which 
that as I write only from memory, I cannot be pre- | were finished, were, in many instances, literally 
cise as to dates; these, however, do not affect the ar- | brought from the very houses of cholera patients. 
gument. ‘The disease first made its appearance at | No fumigation was employed, but they were at once 
Sunderland, and although the communication be- | sent out tobe tamboured or sewed. Was there a 
tween that town and the neighborhood was perfectly | single instance occurred amongst the manufacturers 
open and unrestricted, it remained confined to the | receiving their webs, or the females who tamboured 
town for some months. From Sunderland it moved | or sowed them in their small confined rooms in which 
to New Castle, and what is a most remarkable fact, | cholera occurred? Vot one solitary instance. Glas- 
and worthy of particular observation, although the | 

| 


contagion, But the fact is, it did not pursue a con- 
tinuous line. From Alnwick it takes one leap to Had- 
dington, a distance of above one hundred miles, leav- 
ing the whole intermediate towns and country with- 
out a single case of cholera. Having remained for 
a short time at Haddington, it strikes Musselburgh, 
a small town a few miles distant from it in a north- 
western direction, and there its ravages are dreadful. 

Musselburgh is only five miles from the city of 


an 
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h \ gow remained perfectly free from the disease for 
town of Gateshead is only separated from the town | nearly six weeks after it had appeared in Kirkintil- 
of Newcastle by the river Tyne, the disease existed | lock, and when it did appear there, it was quite evi- 
in the latter place for nearly a month before a single |dent that it was not introduced directly from that 
case occurred in the former. In Gateshead, although |town. The fact of its first appearance in Glasgow is 
the most unrestricted communication was kept up be- | a remarkable one, and I am not aware of its having 
tween its inhabitants and those of Newcastle; al- | yet been published; being myself on the spot at the 
though hundreds of them were in the daily habit of | time the occurrence took place, I can attest the par: 
visiting the cholera patients, not one solitary case oc- | ticular facts of its invasion. 

curred one them, until the night of the 25th of | After the disease had remained stationary in Kir- 
December. On that night the destroying angel cross- | kintillock for about six weeks, in one night it struck 
ed the river, an atmosphere essential tothe propaga- | Kelvindock, Partick, Glasgow, and Paisley. The 
tion of the epidemic was established, and in twenty- | manner in which these towns are connected by water 
four hours, fifty-five cases and thirty-two deaths oc- | communication is rather remarkable, and seems to 
curred in Gateshead!! Did such an occurrence ever prove a fact much insisted on by some writers as to 


forward as an evidence of its not being dependent on — 
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the tendency which cholera has to move along water 
courses. he canal, on the bank of which Kirkintil- 
lock is situated, about five miles from that town, Is 
conveyed by an aqueduct across the river Kelvin. 
Immediately under the aqueduct the village of Kel- 
vitidock js situated. Four miles below this, on the 
river Kelvin, is placed the village of Partick, and a 
mile lower down the Kelvin empties itself into the 
river Clyde. Five miles below the mouth of Kelvin, 
the river Cart, on which Paisley is built, enters the 
Clyde; and two miles above the entrance of the Kel- 
vin, the city of Glasgow is situated. Cases of cholera 
occurred in a single night in all these places. 

It is unnecessary to reason on these facts, and it 
would be quite foreign to the object of this letter to 
doso. Tomy mind, and I should think to that of 
every unprejudiced person, they must be considered 
as perfectly conclusive. If my space would allow, I 
might adduce special facts to establish the non-con- 
tagious nature of cholera: I shail only state one, In 
India it is by no means an uncommon occurrence for 
a regiment coming out of a cholera district, some of 
the men affected with the disease, and many of the 
others carrying its germs to enteralarge camp. Yet 
although one-third ofthem may be carried off whilst 
encamped; although the soldiers of the other regi- 
ment have free intercourse with them, still the rava- 
ges of the disease are confined tothe regiment which 
has been in the affected district, and not a case oc- 
curs in any other corps. 

Although my views as to the propagation of chole- 
ra are decidedly opposed to those entertained by the 
contagionists, still I am prepared to grant that if 
that peculiar atmosphere exists, which is essential 
to the frroduction of the disease, an individual living 
in it, who may from debility or any other cause be 
predisposed, will be more liable to be affected, 
should he visit confined rooms occupied by cholera 
patients, or the wards of hospitals crowded by them. 
A cholera atmosphere is a vitiated one; it predispos- 
es those who live under its influence to be affected 
with cholera, but, if sarcharged with the effluvia and 
excretions emanating from the bodies of the sick, its 
noxious character may be greatly increased. Every 
thing which tends to purify the atmosphere, although 
it carinot destroy the cholera influence which exists 
in it, operates most beneficially in diminishing its 
intensity, and vice versa. This is an axiom wor- 
thy of consideration, and one which cannot be too 
forcibly impressed on the attention of municipal 
authorities. Its truth has been sufficiently demon- 
strated in this country, where cities seemed to have 
suffered more or less, pe in proportion as cleanli- 
ness has been more or 
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cannot be detected by the most careful chemical ana- 
lysis. It is just so in cholera, Facts furnish themost 
unquestionable evidence to prove, that where this 
disease exists, the state of the atmosphere is altered; 
but, in what this alteration consists, whether on elec- 
trical, magnetic, or other changes, is altogether pro- 
blematical, 


IIT, Symptoms and Treatment. 


The symptoms which precede an attack of cholera 
asphyxia vary in different cases, both in their sever- 
ity and in their continuance. In some instances, the 
health is deranged for several weeks before the symp- 
toms which characterise the disease manifest them. 
selves. In some rare cases, until within a few hours 
of the attack, the general health remains unaffected. 
But although this does occasionally happen, it may be 

roper to observe that firemonitory symptoms in at 
east ninety-nine cases in the hundred precede the at- 
tacks of the cholera asphyxia. 

These symptoms consist of lassitude, a painful sen- 
sation in the region of the stomach, loss of appetite, 
occasionally nausea and diarrhea. Of ali these symp- 
toms, the last is the one which will be found most 
regular, and it is one, on the existence of which, no 
doubt can exist either in the mind of the 
patient or of his medical attendant. It 1s im- 
POSIBLE TO PRESS TOO STRONGLY OR TOO FRE- 
QUENTLY ON THE PUBLIC ATTENTION THE FACT, 
THAT CHOLERA ASPHYXIAIS ALMOST INVARIABLY 
PRECEDED BY DIARRH@A. Were I tospeak simply 
from my own experience and observation, I should 
say that this premonitory symptoms is never absent, 
and that the more characteristic features of the com- 
plaint, never exhibit themselves without being pre- 
ceded by diarrhea. But, although my own experi- 
ance would warrant meto make this assertion, I 
have certainly heard of a few cases, and the author- 
ity I cannot question, in which there has been no 
ner diarrhea, but where the patient has 

een at once seized with the rice-water vomiting 
and purging, and spasms, succeeded almost imme- 
diately by the stage of collapse. 

In no disease do the symptoms follow precisely the 
same order in each particular case. The symp- 
toms I have above detailed generally pre- 
cede an attack of the cholera asphyxia; but all of 
these symptoms are not to be considered as neces- 
sarily existing in every case. To illustrate the usual 
course and progress of the disease, I shall suppose 
acase. A, B. becomes affected, without any assigna- 
ble cause, with a feeling of lassitude and an indispo- 
sition to exertion; the appetite, before good, fails; un- 


ess attended to. Neither a easy sensations are felt in the region of the stomach; 


cordon sanitaire, nor the strictest quarantine regula-| they scarcely amount to pain, but produce an inde- 
tions, will ever prevent the extension of the cholera | scribable teeling of sinking in the epigastrium. ~The 
asphyxia; but a rigid code of rules for the cleansing | bowels become irregular, and a diarrhza, producing 
of cities, and a most rigorous enforcement of them | from two to ten, or even more, dejections daily, su- 


by a vigilant system of police, although it may not 
prevent the disease from manifesting itself, will have 
a most decided and salutary influence in mitigating 
its malignity, and saving from its ravages thousands 
of victims. 


II. What are the causes which operate in the frroduc- 
of Cholera Asphy xia? 

The subject of atmospheric influences in the pro- 
duction of endemial or epidemic disease is one on 
which science has, as yet, been unable to shed much 
light. Even chemistry, in her triamphant progress, 
unveiled as she has of late years done, the most myste- 
rious of nature’s arcana, has, in her inquiries into this 
subject, failed to elicit any satisfactory explanation of 
thecause. No medical inquirer doubts but that the 
intermittent and remittent fevers in this country are 
produced by malaria. Yet, the difference between 
a healthy atmosphere, and one charged with malaria, 


pervenes. ‘The patient is now in a state of the great. 
est jeopardy. By energetic and judicious medical 
aid, he may yet be snatched from the grave; but he 
literally stands on the very brink of it. Votan hour 
—-no, not a moment is to be lost. If you would save 
your patient, adopt the scripture maxim, ‘*Zhet 
which thou hast to do, see that thou doest it quickly.” 
We shall suppose the patient to be neglected, and 
trace his case through its progress. In some in- 
stances the diarrhcea continues for ten or twelve 
days before the marked symptoms of the disease 
exhibit themselves; generally, however, the term of 
its continuance does not exceed forty-eight hours 
after the first diarrhzal discharge. In general the 
diarrhza continues until the more characteristic fea. 
tures of the disease present themselves; but the me- 
dical practitioner must recollect, that this is not al- 
ways the case; for, in some instances, the diarrhza 
spontaneously disappears, and the bowels, before lax, 
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become more torpid than natural, for twenty-four or 


forty-eight hours before the specific attack super- 
venes. 

This fact ought to be carefully borne in mind by 
the physician. Although the diarrhcea has ceased, 
he is not to allow himself to be deceived and to sup- 
pose the danger is past; on the contrary, should the 
patient, on being questioned, state that he ‘‘does not 
feel perfectly well,”’that he “is out of sorts,” although 
he cannot say exactly ‘‘what is wrong with him;” 
and if, on examination, a peculiar expression is ob- 
servable in the count2nance, rest assured the germs 
of the disease are still present in the system, and 
treat him accordingly. Although there is occasion- 
ally a cessation of the diarrhea, this is not common; 
it usually continues until it ushers in the second stage, 
the one which more strikingly distinguishes the pes- 
tilence. The dejections, which, in the first instance, 
were not distinguishable from those of a common di- 
arrheea, gradually lose their feculent character; they 
become more and more profuse, and resemble first 
dirty water with white flocculi floating in it; and af- 
terwards, a thin gruel or rice-water. So soon as the 
stools assume this alteration, the cholera asphyxia 
may be said to be fairly formed; and the effect on the 
system is immediate and overwhelming, nausea, vomit- 
ing, giddiness, and violent cramps of the muscles of 
animal life, particularly those of the extremities, oc- 
cur. On the manifestation of these symptoms, there 
is arapid sinking of the vital powers, and unless they 
are instantly checked, the patient sinks into the stage 
of collapse. 


A cholera patiept in the stage of collapse, presents, 


INSPECTION OF TOBACCO. 
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ing of uneasiness and oppression; he tosses about in his 
bed, and is constantly throwing the bed-clothes from 
his breast, as if their weight was oppressive to him. 
He complains of insatiable thirst, and beseeches his 
attendants to allow him cold water. The mind, al- 
though torpid, will be found perfectly collected, un- 
til the final extinction of life. Indeed, I have often 
got a patient to answer me, distinctly and correctly, 
a question I had addressed to him, not more than a 
minute before he expired, 

Such is a brief detail of the symptoms which are 
usually attendant on the cholera aphyxia. As I be- 
fore observed, the order in which they appear, and 
the manner in which they are combined, vary in 
different cases. The premonitory symptom of diarr- 
heea, is the most regular; it is very, very rarely ab- 
sent; and it is a most happy circumstance that it is 
so. It disarms the pestilence, in a great measure, of 
its terrors. Like the rattle of the rattle-snake, it fore- 
warns the individual of the fearful position in which 
he stands; and if the warning in either case is only 
attended to, life may almost with equal certainty be 
preserved. 

The medical practice which has been pursued in 
the treatment of the cholera asphyxia, has been of 
the most various and contradictory character; and, 
although the disease has now been under the obser- 
vation of physicians since the year 1817, and has since 
that time carried off about sixty millions of people, 
still, we are nearly as much in the dark as to its na- 
ture, and apparently as far from having discovered 
any specific for its cure, as the medical men in India 
were on its first invasion. I shall not pretend to de- 


even to the physician, a most appalling spectacle. It | tail to you all the remedial methods I have seen pur- 
seems, indeed, as if the spirit, after having for some | sued, but shall content myself with stating, very 
weeks left its mortal habitation, had again, in an en- | briefly, the indications I have in view, and the plan 


feebled state, been restored to it. There is sense— 
there is motion—there is a hollow unearthly voice; 
but, there is the ghastliness, the lividity of death 
stamped on the countenance. The body is cold and 
pulseless, the tongue has lost the warmth and elasti- 
city of life; it is soddened and yields to pressure like 
a piece of dead muscle, and the breath, as slowly ex. 
mre feels of anicy chilness. It is not like the 

reath of a living man, bat like the cold damp air 
which issues forth from a charnel-house. 

The degree of lividity or blueness which is present 
in the stage of collapse, is very variable. For my 
vwn part, I consider the term blue, as employed to 
characterise the color of the surface of the body, as 
an unappropriate one, It may amount to blueness in 
the extremities of the toes and fingers; but, it is ve- 
ry rare that it assumes this color over the whole of 
the body. It is more lividity than blueness. In fact, 
we may easily produce an expression, as nearly as 
possible resembling the one which exists in cholera 
patients during the stage of collapse, by burning in a 
dark room alcohol, in which a quantity of common 
salt (mur sodz) has been mixed. The change which 
this produces on the countenance, when burned be- 
fore it, is very remarkable, and offers as nearly as 
possible a picture of the skin of a cholera patient 
during the stage of collapse. But, although this ex- 
periment will furnish you with the peculiar hue as- 
sumed by the skin during the collapse, it does no 
more. ‘The expression of the countenance during 
this stage is very remarkable; the features are con- 
tracted and hippocratic; the eye has lost its lustre, 
and is covered with a thin film; it is sunk deep in the 
socket, which is surrounded by a dark brownish 
areola, 


The dejections and spasms very frequently cease 
after the stage of collapse has been fairly formed; 
whilst, in other instances, although their severity is 
mitigated, they continue till the close of the scene. 
Whetherthese special symptoms should or should not 
continue, the patient suffers from an intolerable feel- 


| which I adopt in the treatment. 
(To be continued.) 


INSPECTION OF TOBACCO. 


An act providing for the inspection of Tobacco for the 
port of Philadelphia. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
‘in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
| the authority of the same, That from and after the pas- 
_ sage of this act, all tobacco arriving at the port of Phila- 

delphia for exportation, shall be subject to inspection, 
and the Governor of this commonwealth is hereby au- 
thorized and empewered to appoint a suitable person as 
inspector thereof, who before he enters the duties 


| 


|i 
of his office, shall take an oath or affirmation, be- 
| fore the mayor or one of the aldermen of the city of 
| Philadelphia, faithfully and impartially todo and per- 
| form the duties assigned to him by this act, and who 
| shall not directly or indirectly, be concerned in buying, 
selling or shipping tobacco. 
Sect. 2, And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That the inspector appointed as aforesaid, shall 
provide sufficient store houses, conveniently situated for 
shipping tobacco, with presses, brands and scratchers, 
and all other apparatus that may be necessary for the 
purpose of inspecting such tobacco as may arrive at 
said port for the purposes aforesaid. 
Sect. 3. Andbe it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That the said inspector shall ask and re- 
ceive,for each and every head of tobacco, for stripping, 
sampling, pressing, coopering, and branding, from the 
lanter, merchant or importer, the sum of one.dollar 
for each and every hogshead so stripped, sampled, pres- 
sed, coopered and branded, which said fee shall be paid 
at the time said planter, merchant or importer, receives 
from the inspector a sample, and said inspector shall 
moreover give a certificate for each and every hogs- 
head marked and numbered as per sample, and any 
person delivering said certificate for the purpose of 
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receiving said hogshead or hogsheads within one year From the daily papers. 


shall pay the inspector, the sum of one dollar and WARD ELECTION.—IWSPECTORS. 
twenty-five cents, and if said hogshead remain stored UPPER DELAWARE WARD. 




















for any period greater than a year, the said inspector Democrats. Opposition. 

shal] receive.and take for each and every month the | JohnH. Dohmart 262] Israel Roberts $10 

same shall have been stored, twelve anda half cents | John Dallam 262 | Charles Stout 310 
er month, and said inspector shall be required to make | LOWER DELAWARE. 


in every hogshead inspected, three breaks, and from! John H. Campbell 214 


Nathan R. Potts 370 
each break two hands shall be drawn, tied up and! David S. Freeland 215 : 


Ralph W. Pomeroy 570 








sealed, which shall compose the sample of the same. HIGH-STREET WARD. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted by the authority | Joseph Worrell 70 | John Culin 250 
aforesaid, That any person or persons who shallship or | Henry Korn 71| Wm. Dougherty 250 
convey from this commonwealth, any tobacco with- CHESNUT. 
out being inspected or branded as aforesaid, he or} Wm. H. Hamilton 143! JohnS. Warner 240 
they so offending, shall pay for every such offence, the | George Taber 142 | Alex. Henry 240 
sum of fifty dollars for every hogshead so shipped or ’ WALNUT. 
conveyed as aforesaid, to be recovered by action of} Wm. L. Hirst 67 | Wm. B. Fling 250 
debt, before any justice or alderman, in the name of} A, G. Walters _ 68 | Isaac Myer 250 
the inspector, one-halffor the use of the said inspector, DOCK. 
and one-half for the use of the commonwealth. Thomas Roney 112 | George Jeffers 311 





JOHN LAPORTE, ~ 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Wm. W. Thackara 110] Robert Donnell 300 





PINE. 
WM. H. HAWKINS, Speaker of the Senate. Wm. Ripperger 146 | Geo. H. Burgin 301 
Approved—The tenth day of Februray, A. D. one | Isaac Mount 146 | Davis B. Stacey 301 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. NEW MARKET, 














GEO. WOLF. John Bell 202 | Wm. Abbott 279 
AN ACT relating to ay aT of the county of Phila-| James Stuart 200 | Henry McMahon 270 
elphia. CEDAR. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of | Wm. O. Morin 216 | Joseph Moore 196 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, | A. R. Gemeny 222 | Wm. James 190 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by Locust. 
the authority of the same, That from and after the first | John Horn 284 | James Hickey 291 
Monday in January next, the Governorshall appointand | John Snyder 284 | Cornelius S. Smith 291 
commission a number of persons of known integrity SOUTH. 
and ability, resident in the county of Philadelphia, to| Thomas Cave 160 | Thos. Bradford, jr. 240 
be aldermen, that is to say: in the district of the North-| Thomas Desilver 160 | Thomas Morrell 240 


ern Liberties he shall commission seven, in the district 


MIDDLE. 
of Southwark he shall commission six, in the townships! Thomas Hopkins 158 | A. R. Perkins 260 
of Moyamensing and Passyunk four, in the district of | J, Crean, jr. 158] A. M. Jones 260 
Spring Garden four, in the district of Kensington four. NORTH. 

Sect. 2. And be it furtfler enacted by the authority | Robert Adams 198 | Peter Conrad 393 
aforesaid, That said aldermen respectively shall have,| Britain Cooper 200 | Thomas Harper 394 






possess and exercise, all the powers, authority and ju- 


a re L 9 SOUTH MULBERRY. 
risdiction, in all causes of action arising from contract 


Thomas Smallman 210 | Charles Graff 320 








actions of trover and conversion, actions of trespass done | Samuel Martin 212] T. S. Richards 323 
or committed against real or personal property; also, in NORTH MULBERRY. 
all other civil causes of action that are now vested in jus- | Henry Simpson 356 | Henry Sailor 290 - 
tices = the peace of this commonwealth, under the laws | Joseph Yeager 356 | Samuel Overn 290 
thereof. m 
Sect. 3. And be it further enacted by the authority RECAPITULATION. 
aforesaid, That said aldermen respectively shall be en- Democrats. Opposition. Total. 
titled, in virtue of their offices, to all the authorities, | Upper Delaware 262 310 572 
immunities and perquisites, and be subject to all the | Lower Delaware 215 377 592 
duties, responsibilities and penalties of justices of the | High-street 71 252 323 
peace. Chesnut 143 243 386 
Sect 4. And be it further enacted by the authority | Walnut 68 254 322 
aforesaid, That said aldermen respectively shall, by vir- | Dock 112 311 423 ° 
tue of their offices, be justices of the peace, so far as} Pine 146 303 449 
relates to criminal matters. New Market 202 278 489 
Sect- 5. And be it further enacted by the authority | Cedar 222 196 418 
aforesaid, That all suits and prosecutions had and de-| Locust 284 ~ 291 575 
termined before any of the said aldermen, may be re-| South 160 246 406 
moved by appeal or certiorari, inthe same manner, and} Middle 158 260 418 
with like effect, as similar suits and prosecutions are | North 200 394 594 
under existing laws taken up from justices of the peace. | South Mulberry 212 326 538 
Sect. 6. And be it further enacted by the authority | North Mulberry 356 290 646 


aforesaid, That from and after the said first Monday of 
January next, it shall not be competent or lawful for 
any justice of the peace resident within the above nam- 


Total 2,811 4,331 7,142 


ed districts, to exercise jurisdiction in any civil cause of ASSESSORS, 
action whatever, except so far as may be requisite to| Upper Delaware Samuel J. Robbins 
finish or carry into final effect, any suit or proceeding | Lower Delaware Richard S. Risley 
instituted previously to that time. High-street Thomas Hartley 
JOHN LAPORTE, Chesnut James Simpson 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Walnut N. Holland 
WM. G. HAWKINS, Speaker of the Senate. Dock Wm. S. Hansell 


Approved—The fourth day of May, eighteen hun-| Pine Jeremiah Boone 
dred and thirty-two, GEO. WOLF. New Market Benjamin Jones, jr. 
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Cedar J. Andrews feet in length, and in height of story, 9 feet; her state 
Locust James H. Hutchinson rooms will have the advantage of a door from the guard, 
South Jacob Thomas without as well as within the cabin, which will afford a 
Middle Robert C, Martin fine ventilation: her upper guard will afford a fine and 
North Joseph Price airy promenade of 400 feet circumference, unobstruct- 
South Mulberry Samuel Carles 


North Mulberry Reuben Savage 


NORTHERN LIBERTIES.—/JNSPECTORS. 


FIRST WARD. 

















Levi D. Bodder 155 | Samuel Gilbert 216 
Henry F. Smith 164 | M. Y, Bryant 222 
SECOND WARD. 

Augustin Stevenson 74 | Charles J. Sutter 216 
Samuel Schell 71 | Dr. E. Thomas 215 
THIRD WARD. 

Saml. Mc Fate 362 | John M. Brown 249 

John Kuncker 134 
FOURTH WARD. 

Thos. Bedford, jr. 148 | George Erety 220 
Henry Hannings 150 | David Lyndall 218 
FIFTH WARD. 

Jacob Coleman 214 | Henry Benner 262 
Jordan D. Bitting 209 | Chas. J. Wolbert 265 
SIXTH WARD. 

Jos. R. Paul 196 | Augustus Neilger 205 
Jacob Rudy 198 | James Donelly 203 
SEVENTH WARD. 

Joshua Johnson 211 | Peter Grim 129 
Geo. Kline, sen, 211 | Henry Rohrman, jr. 129 
SPRING GARDEN. 

FIRST WARD. 

Lewis Lowry 220 | Jacob Gardner 409 
M.N. Carpenter 220 | Jacob Connover 409 
SECOND WARD. 

Chas. M. Shoemaker 145 | Charles Herbert 145 
C. B. Merckle 144 | George Mitchell 144 
THIRD WARD. 

Wm. Dougherty 74 | John Tierney 137 
A. Murphy 73 | Benj. M. Hough 137 
SOUTHWARK. 

Walter Thompson 582 | Henry Engles 850 
Wm. McGlensey 579 | Thomas Caldwell 852 
John J. Krider 580 | David Combs 852 
John Floyd, jr. 580 | Thomas H. Tress 853 
MOYAMENSING. 

James McCann 340 | Charles Rizer 77 

Isaac Shubert 398 
PENN TOWNSHIP. 
Joséph Moore 70 | John Redinger 
BLOCKLEY. 
John Miller 97 | A. J. Vantuyl 38 
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From the Pittsburg Gzzette. 
Launch at Elizabethtown, on Saturday, 18th inst. 


We had much pleasure in witnessing the Launch of 
the large and substantial steamboat, Mediterranean, 
from the boat yaid of Samuel Walker & Co. At4, P. 
M. she glided most safely and splendidly into her des- 
tined element, and was yesterday (the 19th,) brought 
into the port, in tow, by the New Brunswick. 

The Mediterranean, we understand, is the largest 
boat on the western waters, being 174 feet keel, 30 feet 
beam, and 11 feet hold, and will carry 800 tons of car- 
g°, besides her furniture, engine, wood, and water, es- 
timated at 200 tons. She is finishing with an upper ca- 
bin of 100 births, including state rooms, and in a style 
different from most boats of the present day; her cabins 
above, when thrown open, together, will measure 150 


ed. A part of her lower deck will be fitted up with 
rooms for families. In point of safety and strength, we 
presume she stands unrivalled, her planks being dou- 
ble,or two thicknesses, both caulked and finished, mak- 
ing a thickness of six inches, or a floor of timbers 14 
| inches deep;.equal to 20 inches solid timber, besides 
her kefsons and other fastenings. The lower guard of 
this boat being 15 feet in width, will admit of a 14 feet 
bucket; and from her unusual length of floor, she 
must he of light draft. She is to be propelled by an 
engine of 250 horse power, building by Messrs. Stack- 
housé & Thomson, of this city. The boat we under- 
stand is intended tor a regular packet, from Louisville 
to New Orleans; is owned by Messrs. McKee, Clark & 
Co. and Capt. Srodes, of Pittsburg, and is tobe com- 
| manded hy the latter gentleman. 
A SPECTATOR. 





PHENOMENON IN RAIN WATER. 


A correspondent in the following communication, 
takes notice of certain unusual properties recently ob- 
servable in rain water, such as peculiar sliminess imme- 
diately after falling, which he supposes in some manner 
connected with the prevailing epidemic. The opinion 
entertained by our correspondent is very similar to the 
hypothesis of Dr. Drake, who maintains that this dis- 

| ease is produced by countless and imperceptible my- 
riads of animalcule inhabiting the atmosphere. The 
unusual quantities of rain and snow within the last two 
or three years have been already suggested as proba- 
ble causes of the epidemic. The increase of rain, te 
which our correspondent would acribe an abatement is 
perhaps not irreconcilable with the theory, since the 
insects thereby created are washed down or drowned. 
Our knowledge of these things is very limited, like that 
of our neighbors, yet from this same cireumstance we 
derive the strongest of all motives to promote a spirit of 
inquiry. Nothing should be considered too unimpor- 
tant or too unsearchable for investigation, which may 
have a tendency to throw light on the mysterious physi- 
cal agenoy engendering and communicating this disease, 
which to our species has proved an enemy so relent- 

| Jess and insatiable!—Miner’s Journal. 


| Sir have remarked, and I find others have also, 


during the last two or three weeks, a circumstance, 

which, as it may have some connexion with the sick- 
| ness which has been lately scourging a great part ofthe 
| country, is deserving of notice. It is this: Rain water 
| which has been caught in a large and perfectly clean 

cask, after standing but a few minutes has become both 

in appearance and to the feel, of a slimy, jelly-like 

quality—very unpleasant to use, even for the purpose 
| of washing one hands, I have repeatedly let the water 

off, and on the cask being filled again after another 
shower, the samie thing has taken place. Cam this be 
accounted for on any other supposition than that clouds 
of minute insects, too small to be observed float- 
ing in the atmosphere, have been washed down by the 
heavy rains we have had? Probably if these rains have 
been general, as a consequence we shall Hear of a ra- 
pid decrease in ‘the numbers of the sick. It does not ap- 
pear to me that the spread of the Asiatic Pestilence to 
this part of the world can be accounted for on any other 
ground—nor can we itiagine how the crew and passen- 
gers of a vessel leaving a portin England perfectly 
healthy, and continuing so for 7 or 8 days at sea, should 
suddenly be attacked by the disease, excepting we al- 
low they fell in with the stream of pestilental air which 
was then on its way actoss the vast expanse of water to 
us, 
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The ravages of the Cholera amongst us having ceased, 
and the alarm having subsided, the dispensation frem 
the law of abstinence is withdrawn. The faithful of 
this diocess are therefore bound henceforward to ab- 
stain from the use of flesh-meat on Fridays and Satur- 
days, and on all other days prescribed by the general 
laws of the Catholic church. Given at Philadelphia, 
this 22d day of September, 1832. compelled to haul over to the canal at Lewistown, as 


{ FRANCIS PATRICK, fast as they can procure teams to carry it.—Lewi 
Bp. Arath & Coadj. Phil, | Rep. 


season, that it would have been impossible to send 
away the limited quantity of produce in the county this 
season, and bring up the great quantity of salt, fish, 
and plaster, that has ascended the canal. Owing to the 
low stage of the waters in the Susquehannah and 
branches, the iron masters of Centre county have hun- 
dreds of tons of iron on hand which they have been 


—— 








c PoTTsviItxuE, Sept. 15. 
Married, on Monday the 17th inst. at Summit Hill, 


by 8. Holland, Esq. Mr. Tuomas Bonen, to Miss Marr 
Mocextow, both of Nesquehoning. 

The above is the first marriage in that place that we 
have had an opportunity of recording. It gives us 
pleasure to notice it, and hope the example will be 


the evidences of approaching cold weather. Among 
the number may be ranked several hoar frosts, which; 
for several mornings past, have been seen whitening 
certain portions of the ground. On Tuesday evening, 


a shower, amounting almost to a second deluge, poured 
well followed; for, as the old stock passes away—and, | down in our streets and on our houses with pitiless vio- 


in the natural course of things, such must be the case | lence, while the lightning fiercely glared through out 
—a supply of young miners will be wanted. The hap-| windows, fitfully disclosing the fury of the elements. 
py couple have our best wishes. Indeed it rained so very hard that in a few minutes our 

streets appeared as if they had sustained the eruption 


Brarrsvitye, Pa. Aug. 30. | and discharge of a water spout—or the combined ope- 
Early Frost.—On Saturday morning last we were | ration of the floods of Noah and Deucalion. Since 


— with the unwelcome appearance of a smart | when the weather has been clear and delightful, and 


rost. In some places, we are told, the corn was con- | the mountain air fresh and invigorating.—-Miner’s Jour. 
siderably injured by it.—Record. 








Presbyterian Church.—We understand that - 
tions are making for the erection of a ania oF the 
Presbyterian denomination, in Lawton’s addition to 
Port Carbon. An advertisement for stone masons ap- 
pears in the Port Carbon Gazette. The ministerial 
services of the Rev. Mr. Haight of this place are ex- 
pected to be obtained during Sabbath afternoons, when 
the building shall be completed.—Jb. 


A Curiosity.—Mr. Dupuy, of the borough of Wilkes- 
barre, has in his garden a sunflower, measuring in cir- 
cumference threé feet four inches.— Wyoming Herald. 





Enormous Sunflower.—We have been shown a sun- 
flower of the most extraordinary size—a perfect giant 
in the kingdom of Flora—it was eighteen inches across 
the face of the flower, and four feet eight inches in cir- 
cumference. This flower grew in the garden of Jesse 


Green, a farmer in Upper Providence, Delaware co,— 
Christian Visiter. 





Port Carson, Schuylkill co. Sept. 5. 

Yesterday morning about 6 o’clock, a train of loaded 
coal wagons, eight in number, came dashing furious! 
down the lateral rail road, leading from a mine of Col. 
Samuel P. Wetherill, to the Mill creek rail road, with- 
out horse or attendant. Near the town they encountered 
| a train of ascending wagons, with a tremendous con- 
Samvuzt Jaupon, Esq. Cashier of the United States | cussion. The driver of the latter escaped unhurt, but 
Branch at New Orleans, has been elected Cashier of the | lost his horse. Most of the wagons were crushed. A 
parent Bank, at Philadelphia, in the place of Wm. M’It- | spectator says that the descending wagons left a streak 
VAINE, resigned, of fire along the road, and that the shock was like thun- 
der, fragments of shattered wagons being hurled into 
Tomas Hats, Esq. has been elected President of | the air, and the road strewed with the ruins, This de- 
the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, in place of An- | struction of property proceeded, as we learn, from im- 
pREW Bararp, Esq. deceased, attention. — Gazelle, 





Bsn3. Jonvon has been elected President, and Simon 
Cameron, Cashier, of the Bank of Middletown. 











A newspaper published in the year seventeen hundred 
and ninety-one, in the city of Philadelphia, entitled Dun- 
lap’s Daily Advertiser, handed us by a respectable in- 
habitant of our borough, which is now before us, con- 
tains, among other antiquities, an account of the estab- 
lishment of the first Stage Line between Reading and 
Philadelphia. The establishment of this public con- 
veyance is important and worthy of being noted, not 
only because every thing which concerns the public is 
important, but also because connected with the history 


Market Street Property. —The store No. 211 Market 
street, 18 feet by 110 deep, subject to a ground rent 
of $48, was sold lately at the Merchant’s Coffee House 
by T. W. L. Freeman, auctioneer, for $18,200. 





Mouse Hunt.—A number of boys and men turned out 
on Saturday, the 24th of August, 1852, eleven ona side, 
in the township of Troy, Bradford co. for a mouse 
hunt; and after counting their killed, they found five 
thousand and eight, slain in the battle, principally of the 


meadow mole or mouse; and although the slaughter | of the two places, and serving to mark the change in 
was great, yet there appear to be millions remaining. | persons and the progress of improvement. Now, in- 
A SPECTATOR. | stead of a weekly carriage, two four-horse ve, run 
twice every day between this place via Reading to 
Sevins of the Canal.—Jounx Nonnis, Esq. sent | Philadelphia. And the time is perhaps not far distant 
from his mills, in Kishacoquillas valley to the Philadel- | when we shal] have a steam carriage capable of ac- 
phia market, this spring, 3,381 bls. flour, and out of commodating a small army, travelling our mountains at 
that quantity he had but two barrels scraped. The bar- | an unmentionable velocity. 
rels were all delivered from,the canal boatsclean, with-| The following advertisement is extracted from the 
out a hoop being disturbed. Mr. Norris estimates, on} paper aforesaid. 
contrasting the carriage and sale of his flour, with the| Reading Stage-—The subscriber takes this opportu- 


same amount that had been carried by the river, as for-| nity to inform the public that he has erected a Light 
merly, that he had saved at least $800. Thus is the | Stage upon springs, between the City of Phila ia 
great utility of the canal daily developing itself to the | andthe Borough of Reading, in Berks county, and will 
people. Such has been the lowness of the river this! set off every Monday morning at 5 o’clock, from the 





We have already in this quarter experienced some of 
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House of Mr. John Witman, in Reading, and arrive at| Daniel Wadamar 77 George Stewart 77 
Philadelphia on Tuesday Noon, and return on Thurs-| Asaph Jones, 74 Daniel Spencer 
day Morning at 5 o’clock, from the House of Mr. Hen-| Elam Spencer 63 John Werdon 90 
ry Epple, the Sign of the Rainbow, in Race street,| Francis Brewer 67 Moses Darby 72 
Philadelphia, and arrive in Reading on Friday at Noon.| Benj. Pedrick 68 Josiah Pell 72 
The subscriber will spare no pains to serve the Public; Jno. Whitcomb 66 
in the best manner, and to give general satisfaction. 
WILLIAM COLEMAN. THERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
NV. B. The price for each passenger will be Two Dol- Made in the City of Pittsburg. 
lars from Reading to Philadelphia, and the same from 9a. M. 3 P.M. 9p. mM. 
Philadelphia to Reading, and 3d. for each letter, ex- Shade, Sun. Shade. Sun. 
cept it be for a subscriber. July1* 78 108 82 125 80 
*,° The first start from Philadelphia will be on the 2+ 78 102 85 108 80 
3d of March next, and on the Monday following from >  -8.. Be 89 116 80 
Reading. Feb, 1, 1791. 4* 79 102 86 129 82 
s+ 8675 81 84 122 78 
From the Stroudsburg Gazette. -:: FF 99 86 106° 82 
Stroudsburg is situated on the waters of the Pocono, ve 80 116 90 124 83 
and near the junction of the Pocono and McMichael’s 8 81 95 88 118 84 
creek, and on a pojnt of land where the waters of the YT “re 75 78 = §103 72 
Analomick and the mouth of the above creeks join, 10, ~— «68 82 66 92 67 
The Analomick is a fine navigable stream of water 11¢ §=©662 68 64 75 64 
for rafts, in freshets; and very considerable quantities 12: 64 96 64 74 69 
~ of lumber yearly descend on its stream into the Dela- 13* 66 84 72 80 70 
ware, designed for the Philadelphia market. The 14° 65 88 73 ~° 120 70 
scenery of the neighborhood is delightfully rornantic. 15* 66 88 76 119 72 
The air refreshing and invigorating—the invalid gains 16¢ 66 84 77 88 75 
strength, and the old are almost renovated by a sojourn ore. «ae 85 78 108 75 
in the place. 18* 76 97 82 119 78 
Stroudsburg is situated on a handsome level flat, 19t 74 80 82 108 79 
which continues for a considerable distance. Its streets 20¢ 76 81 82 94 76 
are wide; its houses handsome, which are generally 21; 76 83 82 102 7% 
back a short distance from the street with a small yard 22+ 66 65 70 81 71 
in front, adding much to the beauty of the appearance. 23+ 68 76 73 81 75 
The frame houses, by general consent, it appears, are 244 72 84 81 =110 77 
painted white, with windows and doors of green and 25* 72 96 79 101 72 
yellow, as the fancy of the owners may direct; and 26+ 68 72 76 84 71 
many of their fronts are decorated with flowers, &c. If 27° 46 72 75 113 73 
the reader fancies this description high drawn, I would 28: 68 69 735 97 72° 
advise a visit to the place. 29¢ 72 88 v4 74 76 
It is a flourishing village, the principal street contin- 30* 69 a: . re ee 71 


uing for nearly a mile in distance—has a population of | 31* 66 91 75 104 _70 
about 600 inhabitants. There are in its precincts four; During the first week of July, the average height of 
places of public worship, viz. one Methodist, two/ the mercury in the thermometer, in the sun, at 3 ©’clock, 
Friends or Quaker, and one open for all societies. Two | P- M., was 20 degrees above blood heat. On the 4th 
taverns, six blacksmith shops, and other mechanics in | of July, at 3 o’clock, P. M., it rose to 129 degrees—31 
proportion—seven. stores, one large tannery, grist and | above blood heat. During July and August, it rose, in 
saw mill, &c. Also, within a short distance, a large | the shade, at 3 o’clock, P.M. to 90 degrees on one 
forge for the manufactory of bar iron, having six fires | day only, which was the 7th of July. 

and necessary hammers, and driven on with spirit by its | July.—Average height of the mercury, in the 





enterprizing owners. sun, at 9 o’clock, A. M. . - 

The inhabitants of Stroudsburg are temperate, moral, Do. shade do, - eer 71 
and religious, and always ready to extend the hand of Difference — - - - nave 16 
friendship to the visiter or traveller. Average height of the mercury, in the 

Having given you my view of Stroudsburg as a pass- sun, at 3 o’clock, P. M. - : 102 
ing stranger, and one who accidentally became acquaint- Do. shade do, - - . ‘ 78 

with you, you are at liberty to publish my rough Difference - . : - i 24 
sketch of the beautiful village in which you reside. Average height of the mercury, at 9 
\ A TRAVELLER. o’clock, P. M. - - ° ° 744 
. * Clear. + Cloudy. + Rain. 
From the Wyoming Herald. Pittsburg Gazette. 


Soldiers of the Revolution. —A goodly number of the ‘ — 
gray headed veterans of the Revolution attended the| Girard Fund.—The City Councils met on the Ist 
adjourned court, held in this borough on the 4th inst. | jnst., and in joint ballot elected the following named 


for the purpose of substantiating their claims for pen- gentlemen, trustees of the Girard Fund, agreeably to 
sions under the late act of congress. We give below | the recently passed ordinance: 


a list of their names, with their ages annexed: James Page, Michael Baker, 
Nathan Beach 69 Benajah Fuller 77 John M. Hood, Thomas Dunlap, 
James Thayer 70 Robert Freeland 70 | Roberts Vaux, Joshua Lippincott, 
Samuel Pease 72 Chandler Robinson -71 | Wm. E. Lehman, Joseph Worrell. 
James Ward 75 Elisha Blackman 72 John Moss, A 
David Doolittle 67 Samuel Vanscoy 66 AUDITORS. 

Thomas Gardner 87 John Bird 78 Silas W. Sexton, elected 1st ballot. 
John Strong 77 Joseph Knapp 71 Michael E. Israel, do, 2d do, 
John Wort 76 Thomas Hawkins 74 John J. McCahen, do. 3d dao. 
Samuel Brees 74 Epaphras Wadsworth 75 TREASURER, 


Levi Bronson 71 Thomas Taylor 78 Britain Cooper, elected 2d ballot. 
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